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THE LEIsuRE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLI"GE HAND IN HAND.—CowJer, 











ON THE ST. 


STEPHEN MITOHEL: 
A FLORIDA STORY. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


[? my story were not already too long, I should 
, like to linger over this voyage ; to tell how we 

sailed down the Matauras river, our sailing force 

consisting only of our captain, young Parcetti, and 

two negro boys (young men, also), Scip and Cato. 
No. 1404.—noveussr 23, 1878. 





JOHN’S RIVER, 


The sloop was not as fast a sailer as she had been 
supposed, nor in as good repair; but having 
nothing to hurry us, we took the voyage leisurely, 
run her ashore on the most improbable places, to 
cook or sleep, gather shells or flowers, or rare 
plants, and, oftenest of all, to shoot the game with 
which the low shores abounded. Indeed, our sloop 
was so ornamented with every shade and hue of 
gorgeous bird-plumage, that we must have looked 





to any one on shore, had there been any one to 
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see, like a large, bright bird sailing lazily out to 
sea. 

Every day Steve grew stronger; he even began to 
lose the death-look which, in spite of his apparent 
convalescence, had clung tenaciously to him. He sat 
nearly all day on deck, never lying down unless I 
made him, and wrote long pages of journal letters, 
the contents of which it was not difficult to imagine. 

For ten days we sailed on that beautiful summer 
sea, too near shore to be troubled by any storms 
which might be raging outside, and too happy to 
eare to see the new harbour for which we were 
destined. 

When we came in sight of the place, we saw a 
wharf made of the bright, yellow southern. pine, 
looking. as immaculate as if never were any water- 
eraft moored alongside it; a hummock, quite high for 
Florida land, with the cluster of new, freshly-painted 
houses upon it; the little church spire, and the grand 
old army of pines that stood boldly up against the 
long, low horizon, with a proud defiance which, fore- 
ae their doom, almost made one sad. Before 
we touched the wharf we could see men and women 
gathering together, and wending their way down to- 
ward the wharf. The coming of such a sloop as ours 
surely was not an every-day occurrence; and no 
wonder, solitary as their life must be, that they were 
ready to welcome us. 

‘‘ Solitary” was the only word that broke from any 
of our lips as Scipio turned the helm landward. I 
was sorry the moment it had passed my lips. 

‘Not in the least,” answered Stephen, who was 
standing close by me. ‘It is home—home! my 
heart goes out to it with a warm greeting.” 

‘‘Then it is well,” I answered, hastily; but I 
thought of Ruth. 

The faces of the group that stood upon the wharf 
were of the true New England type. The men were 
keen-eyed, firm-mouthed, with broad foreheads, and 
steadily gazed in your face while they spoke. They 
were above the middle size, not stalwart, but with 
large, well-knit frames and large brown hands; the 
women were delicate. “It was my instant thought 
that the new home had its origin in the wish to save 
some lives that the North was fast destroying. But 
there was a general look of intelligence and well-to- 
do-ness that made Steve’s future seem almost hope- 
ful—at least, the companionship to which he would 
bring Ruth was intelligent and companionable. 

Our welcome was most cordial. Had we been old 
and tried friends, it could hardly have been more 
hearty. We were taken possession of and billeted 
out. There was no hotel, and they were only too 
glad to open their doors for any stray comers. 

The wonders of one of these new homes in this 
wonderful land almost passes belief. Every day we 
said must be our last, for the season was fast waning, 
and there was the passage home. But every day 
brought us so much to see, so much to hear, so much 
to tell—so much, indeed, to plan—that if our 
sloop had not been previously engaged for a certain 
time, there was no telling when we should have re- 
turned. It was like a step back into the dim old 
years when the small Spanish vessels came cruising 
anxiously around this same shore, when the quaint 
‘lons and the buccaneering crews, intent only on 
finding boundless treasure, searched perhaps this 
very hummock, secure of success. 

‘Taken all in the name of the Spanish crown!” 
Little heeded they of this day, when a few plain, 





pious Yankees should sow and reap in their own — 


simple but rich abundance. Surely, however, tonone 
of these, Spanish or Americans, could the futuredreams 
have been as golden, as full of countless, priceless 
treasures, as they were to one sick young man. They 
meant to him life and love. 

I should like to describe this hummock as it 
stretched away miles up the flat coast and back into 
the everglades. But, after all, there would be little 
to interest the general reader. It would be the same 
old story of the struggle between nature and art, of 
the forced redemption of lands from wildness to cul- 
ture, and the success which everywhere and at all 
times crowns honest and untiring labour. There was 
something perfectly fascinating to those of us who 
had lived all our lives amid the comforts and luxuries 
of our old home in this hand-to-hand fight with 
surroundings—this battle, which seldom in a soil 
and climate like that of Florida, has but one ending. 
Before we had left New Britain Steve had chosen 
the spot for his home, had bargained for his large 
orange plantation, and talked over the terms and 
materials needed in the erection of his house. 

‘‘Tt was precisely what he wanted,” he said; 
““why look farther?’’ and both Mr. Stanley and 
myself echoed, ‘‘ Why, surely this 7s paradise ! ” 

And so, after nearly five weeks’ absence, we came 
back again to St. Augustine. "We made no delays 
on our onward passage, and our sloop sailed with 
a speed, both day and night, that seemed incredible, 
until before us lay St. Augustine, with her old grey 
owed and time-crowned buildings bathed in the twi- 
ight. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Wuen we returned to St. Augustine the season 
was fairly over. Boarding-houses and the smaller 
hotels were closed, idle negroes hung about the 
streets, carriages with shafts instead of poles, and 
one bony horse instead of two, drove leisurely along 
the deserted streets. Shops that had been gay 
with all the fanciful goods ¢ hakeaty Jovi southern 
race could devise, had windows with the curtains 
half dropped, and the owners of the shops standing 
listlessly in their doorways. Spanish girls, whose 
fingers through the winter seemed never to have 
paused in their work of braiding straw from the 
palmetto leaves for hats, now sat and sang idly. 
Little marsh ponies, who had cantered deftly through 
the deep sand, with elegantly-attired riders upon 
their backs, walked reflectively almost in the middle 
of the narrow street, turning their white noses when- 
ever a boy held out to them a wisp of straw or a few 
bunches of tender leaves from the gardens which 
everywhere make a part of their peculiar homesteads. 

The few tourists who remained greeted each other 
wherever they met like old friends, and altogether it 
was like coming back to a different place to the one 
we had left. It was early April, too early to return 
to the North, where even yet a frost was possible, 
and too warm to linger much longer where, day after 
day, our thermometer registered over eighty degrees 
in the shade, so we grew restless. The flowers of 
the magnolias all up and down our street were 
bursting into their magnificent short life, the air 
was heavy with their perfume; palm-trees shot up, 
too, into their regal crown of blossoms, and photo- 
graphers put up their stands under the wonderful 
trees, and the trees and the blossoms were ours; 
palmettos, as if rejoicing that their day of useful 
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work was over, stretched up proudly long stems, 
loading them with dainty zucca-like bells that tinkled 
only sweet odours; orange and lemon-trees covered 
the ground beneath them with a snow so white it 
was no wonder brides chose it as their symbol of 
tender purity ; the great Cherokee rose-trees hung 
out clusters of their peerless roses, before which we 
stood mute; yellow jessamine covered trees and 
shrubs, and with their golden drops lit up even the 
dark everglade. It was the richness and ripeness 
and perfection of the tropical year, and yet we were 
all restless and must go. 

For Mr. Stanley and myself there was little ques- 
tion ; we could travel leisurely north, reaching home 
the last of May or early in June, as it might happen ; 
but for Stephen the case was very different He had 
improved wonderfully on our short trip when he leaped 
ashore from our sloop and swung lightly up his 
portmanteau, which had been far too heavy for him 
to carry when we went aboard. Parcetti, who had 
become warmly attached to him, looked after him 
with a glistening eye. ‘‘That’s what the voyage has 
done for him,” he said, with a nod of his head. 

“That’s what God has done for him,” I answered, 
reverently. 

“Tried in the fire,’”? my husband added to me in 
alow voice, “and come out, let us hope, purified.” 

Aunt Theresa stood at the head of the wharf as we 
passed, and, making a low curtsey, she said, “I’m 
going home, Mas’ Mitchel, you don’t want old Aunt 
Theresa; you dat well, you can take care ob your- 
self.” 

“T can’t, Aunt Theresa,” he said, grasping her 
hand in both of his; ‘‘ but—”’ 

‘“‘ But,” I added, quickly, ‘“‘I need her, and she’s 
coming home with us. Come, Aunt Theresa.” 

And with a bright smile and another little curtsey 
she willingly followed us. 

It added to our difficulty in fixing a time to leave 
St. Augustine, our attachment to this good old 
negress. I proposed that we took her North and 
gave her a home for her remaining days with us, but 
my husband said it would be the greatest unkindness 
we could do her, she would be so isolated. So we 
planned and delayed until a letter from Mr. Bond 
came, which settled everything at once. 

John Cowles’s mother had received a letter from 
him after an absence of two weeks, which she 
brought to Mr. Bond. Just how much Mrs. Cowles 
knew or suspected of her son’s crime it would be im- 
possible to say. This letter announced that John 
had left Grafton for Sudbury, with the intention of 
returning in the next train. He went to the station 
on a little business, and saw an old friend on the 
platform of the cars, whom he was very anxious to 
talk with, and thought he could ride thus far and 
return in a couple of hours or so without making any 
difference in his work ; but the friend had interested 
him so much that he had been carried past the Sud- 
bury station, and then they had made plans for going 
out West and going into business together. He had 
been in Grafton all his life, and this plan seemed too 
tempting to resist. He hoped Mr. Bond would for- 
give him for taking such an unceremonious leave, 
and would be able to more than fill his place without 
any delay. As soon as he was settled he should send 
for his mother to join him, and hoped to make her 
new home as pleasant as the old. 

“I never,” wrote Mr. Bond, apologetically, ‘‘ said 
one word to convey to his mother the idea that I had 





been wronged. I thought she would have burden 
enough to bear in being the mother of such a son 
without my adding one atom to its weight.” 

‘What a grand man he is!” I said, enthusiastic- 
ally, as we finished reading his letter. 

‘«« What a weak man he is!’ I was about to say,” 
answered the lawyer. ‘‘An odd kind of law and 
justice that is to introduce into the land.” 

‘* But it’s very noble, after all,” I persisted. 

“‘ Very easy and pleasant to Mr. Bond,” was the 
answer; ‘but, after all, it’s a selfish policy.” 

‘“‘ Selfish! ’’? I repeated. 

He only shook his head in answer; plainly he 
thought it was a point which he could not make 
any clearer to me, elucidate it the best way he would. 
With one part of the letter, though, he could wholly 
agree. 

~ Bond wrote: ‘Stephen had better come back 
to Grafton as soon as the season will permit. If he 
is well enough, I shall be only too glad to take him 
at once into partnership, and there is an independency 
awaiting him. I have missed him sadly; besides, I 
may, I suppose, be allowed to add, there is some one 
in whom I am deeply interested that wants, just a 
little, to see him.” 

‘We will go the day after to-morrow,” said my 
husband, decidedly, as he folded the letter. ‘ And, 
Steve! a man who is getting well as fast as you are 
needn’t be in any hurry to decide about his future ; 
wait and see what it will bring.” 

“Tf he dares,” I said, half laughing and half cry- 
ing, ‘‘to give up Florida, and that orange planta- 
tion, and that house, and that little church where 
I had hoped he would do such a good work, I 
will never forgive him—never while I live. Why, 
where could we spend our winters, and who would 
grow oranges for us?” 

“We will see,” said Steve, standing erect and 
straightening himself until all the old stoop was lost 
out of his shoulders. ‘‘I don’t quite know how tv 
bear it—life, real life, looks so strange, so unexpected 
tome. God grant,” he added, in a softened, tender 
tone, ‘‘that I may prove myself worthy of all His 
wonderful mercies !” 

And so, together, we said farewell to dear old St. 
Augustine, and together we sailed homeward over 
the broad St. John’s, which runs like a silver band 
between the orange and laurel-covered banks. By 
rail we travelled through the dyked rice-fields of 
Georgia, through the downy cotton lands of South 
Carolina, through the dismal swamps of North 
Carolina, until we found ourselves in our Northern 
land, with the wheels of time rolled forward hun- 
dreds of years, and the thrill and life of the air, and 
the thrill and life of the life, wakened our sluggish 
pulses, and started us from dreams into crowding 
realities. 

And then we said good-bye. Steve had stood his 
journey well, and left me with just these words, and 
glistening eyes: 

‘*T don’t try to thank you. I couldn’t.” 

At the end of a month a letter came from him, say- 
ing (I had heard nearly every day since we parted), 
‘To-morrow is our wedding-day. Mr. Bond insisis 
that I am not quite right, and must journey for the 
rest of the season with Ruth. Then it ¢s, after all, to 
be Florida, New Britain, and the orange plantation, 
until Iam entirely gigantic. Remember! we are to 
spend the winter together there, and we will cull our 
oranges ready-grown from fairy-land.” 

AAA 
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LETTERS FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


XV. 


Sunday.—A trapper passing last night brought us 
the news that Mr. Nugent is ill ; so, after washing up 
the things after our late breakfast, I rode to his cabin, 
but I met him in the gulch coming down to see us. 
He said he had caught cold on the Range, and was 
suffering from an old arrow wound inthe lung. We 
had a long conversation without adverting to the 
former one, and he told me some of the present cir- 
cumstances of his ruined life. It is piteous that a 
man like him in the prime of life should be destitute 
of home and love, and live a life of darkness in a den 
with no companions but guilty memories, and a dog 
which many people think is the nobler animal of 
the two. I urged him to give up the whisky which 
at present is his ruin, and his answer had the ring of 
a sad truth in it: ‘‘I cannot, it binds me hand and 
foot—I cannot give up the only pleasure I have.” 
His ideas of right are the queerest possible. He says 
that he believes in God, but what he knows or believes 
of God’s law I know not. To resent insult with your 
revolver, to revenge yourself on those who have in- 
jured. you, to be true to a comrade and share your 
last crust with him, to be chivalrous to good women, 
to be generous and hospitable, and at the last to die 
game—these are the articles of his creed, and I sup- 
pose they are received by men of his stamp. He 
hates Evans with a bitter hatred, and Evans returns 
it, having undergone much provocation from Jim in 
his moods of lawlessness and violence, and being not 
a little envious of the fascination which his manners 
and conversation have for the strangers who come up 
here. 

On returning down the gulch the view was grander 
than I have ever seen it, the gulch in dark shadow, 
the Park below lying in intense sunlight, with all the 
majestic canyons which sweep down upon it in their 
depths of infinite blue gloom, and above, the pearly 
peaks, dazzling in purity and glorious in form, cleft 
the turquoise blue of the sky. How shall I ever 
leave this ‘‘land which is very far off”? How can 
I ever leave it? is the real question. We are going 
on the principle, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,” and the stores are melting away. The two 
meals are not an economical plan, for we are so much 
more hungry that we eat more than when we had 
three. We had a good deal of sacred music to-day, 
to make it as like Sunday as possible. The “ faint 
melancholy” of this winter loneliness is very 
fascinating. How glorious the amber fires of the 
winter dawns are, and how gloriously to-night the 
crimson clouds descended just to the mountain-tops 
and were reflected on the pure surface of the snow! 
The door of this room looks due north, and as I write 
the Pole Star blazes, and a cold crescent moon hangs 
over the ghastliness of Long’s Peak. 

Estes Park, Colorado, Nov.—We have lost count of 
time, and can only agree on the fact that the date is 
somewhere near the end of November. Our life has 
settled down into serenity, and our singular and en- 
forced partaership is very pleasant. We might be 





three men living together, but for the unvarying 
courtesy and consideration which they show to me. 
Our work goes on like clockwork ; the only difficulty 
which ever arises is that the men do not like me to 
do anything that they think hard or unsuitable, such 
as saddling a horse or bringing in water. The days 
go very fast; it was 3.30 to-day before I knew that 
it was 1. It is a calm life without worries. The men 
are so easy to live with; they never fuss, or grumible, 
or sigh, or make a trouble of anything. It would 
amuse you to come into our wretched little kitchen 
before our disgracefully late breakfast, and find Mr. 
Kavan busy at the stove frying venison, myself wash- 
ing the supper-dishes, and Mr. Buchan drying them, 
or both the men busy at the stove while I sweep the 
floor. Our food is a great object of interest to us, 
and we are ravenously hungry now that we have 
only two meals a day. About sundown each goes 
forth to his ‘‘ chores ””—Mr. K. to chop wood, Mr. B. 
to haul water, I to wash the milk-pans and water the 
horses. On Saturday the men shot a deer, and on 
going for it to-day they found nothing but the hind 
legs, and following a track which they expected 
would lead them to a beast’s hole, they came quite 
carelessly upon a large mountain lion, which, how- 
ever, took itself out of their reach before they were 
sufficiently recovered from their surprise to fire at it. 
These lions, which are really a species of puma, are 
bloodthirsty as well as cowardly. Lately one got 
into a sheepfold in the canyon of the St. Vrain, and 
killed thirty sheep, sucking the blood from their 
throats. 

Nov. ?.—This has been a day of minor events, as 
well as a busy one. I was so busy that I never sat 
down from 10.30 till 1.380. I had washed my one 
change of raiment, and though I never iron my 
clothes, I like to bleach them till they are as white 
as snow, and they were whitening on the line when 
some furious gusts came down from Long’s Peak, 
against which I could not stand, and when I did get 
out all my clothes were blown into strips from an 
inch to four inches in width, literally destroyed! One 
learns how very little is necessary either for comfort 
or happiness. I made a four-pound spiced ginger 
cake, baked some bread, mended my riding-dress, 
cleaned up generally, wrote some letters with the hope 
that some day they might be posted, and took a mag- 
nificent walk, reaching the cabin again in the melan- 
choly glory which now immediately precedes the 
darkness. We were all busy getting our supper ready 
when the dogs began to bark furiously, and we 
heard the noise of horses. ‘‘ Evans at last!” we ex- 
claimed, but we were wrong. Mr. Kavan went out, 
and returned saying that it was a young man who 
had come up with Evans’s waggon and team, and that 
the waggon had gone over into a gulch seven miles 
from here. Mr. Kavan looked very grave. ‘It’s 
another mouth.to feed,” he said.. They asked no 
questions, and brought the lad in, a slangy, assured 
fellow of twenty, who, having fallen into delicate 
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health at a theological college, had been sent up 
here by Evans to work for his board. The men 
were too courteous to ask him what he was doing up 
here, but I boldly asked him where he lived, and 
to our dismay he replied, ‘‘I’ve come to live here.” 
So we had to settle what to do with him. We dis- 
cussed the food question gravely, as it presented a real 
difficulty. We put him into a bed-closet opening from 
the kitchen, and decided to see what he was fit for 
before giving him work. We were very much 
amazed, in truth, at his coming here. He is evi- 
dently a shallow, arrogant youth. 

We have decided that to-day is November 26th ; 
to-morrow is Thanksgiving Day, and we are planning 
a feast, though Mr. K. said to me again this morn- 
ing, with a doleful face, ‘‘ You see there’s another 
mouth to feed.” This ‘‘mouth” has come up to 
try the panacea of manual labour, but he is 
town-bred, and I see that he will do nothing. He 
is writing poetry, and while I was busy to-day 
began to read it aloud to me, asking for my criticism. 
He is just at the age when everything literary has a 
fascination, and every literary person is a hero, 
specially Dr. Holland. Last night was fearful from 
the lifting of the cabin and the breaking of the mud 
from the roof. We sat with fine gravel driving in 
our faces, and this morning I carried four shovel- 
fuls of mud out of my room. After breakfast, Mr. 
Kavan, Mr. Lyman, and I, with the two waggon- 
horses, rode the seven miles to the scene of yester- 
day’s disaster in a perfect gale of wind. I felt like 
a servant going out for a day’s “ pleasuring,’”’ hurry- 
ing “through my dishes,” and leaving my room in 
disorder. The waggon lay half-way down the side 
of a ravine, kept from destruction by having caught 
on some trees. It was too cold to hang about while 
the men hauled it up and fixed it, so I went slowly 
back, encountering Mr. Nugent in a most bitter 
mood—almost in an ‘‘ ugly fit” —hating everybody, 
and contrasting his own generosity and reckless 
kindness with the selfishness and carefully-weighed 
kindnesses of others. People do give him credit for 
having ‘‘as kind a heart as ever beat.’’ Lately a 
child in the other cabin was taken ill, and though 
there were idle men and horses at hand, it was only 
the ‘‘desperado”’ who rode sixty miles in ‘the 
shortest time ever made ”’ to bring the doctor. While 
we were talking he was sitting on a stone outside his 
den mending a saddle, skins, bones, and skulls 
lying about him, Ring watching him with jealous 
and idolatrous affection, the wind lifting his thin 
curls from as grand a head as was ever modelled—a 
ruinof a man. Yet the sun which shines “on the 
evil and the good” was lighting up the gold of his 
hair. May our Father which ‘is in heaven yet show 
mercy to His outcast child! 

Mr. Kavan soon overtook me, and we had an ex- 
citing race of two miles, getting home just before 
the wind fell and the snow began. 

Thanksgiving Day. The thing dreaded has come 
at last, a snowstorm, with a north-east wind. It 
ceased about midnight, but not till it had covered my 
bed. Then the mercury fell below zero, and every- 
thing froze. I melted a tin of water for washing by 
the fire, but it was hard frozen before I could use 
it. My hair, which was thoroughly wet with the 
thawed snow of yesterday, is hard frozen in plaits. 
The milk and treacle are like rock, the eggs have to 
be kept on the coolest part of the stove to keep them 
fluid. Two calves in the shed were frozen to death. 
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Half our floor is deep in snow, and it is so cold that 
we cannot open the door to shovel it out. The snow 
began again at eight this morning, very fine and 
hard. It blows in through the chinks and dusts this 
letter while I write. Mr. Kavan keeps my ink- 
bottle close to the fire, and hands it to me every time 
that I need to dip my pen. We have a huge fire, 
but cannot raise the temperature above 20°. Ever 
since I returned the lake has been hard enough to 
bear a waggon, but to-day it is difficult to keep the 
water-hole open by the constant use of the axe. The 
snow may either melt or block us in. Our oniy 
anxiety is about the supplies. We have tea and 
coffee enough to last over to-morrow, the sugar is 
just done, and the flour is getting low. It is really 
serious that we have ‘‘ another mouth to feed,” and 
the new-comer is a ravenous creature, eating more 
than the three of us. It dismays me to see his 
hungry eyes gauging the supply at breakfast, and to 
see the loaf disappear. He told me this morning 
that he could eat the whole of what was on the table. 
He is mad after food, and I see that Mr. K. is 
starving himself to make it hold out. Mr. Buchan 
is very far from well, and dreads the prospect of 
‘‘half rations.’ All this sounds laughable, but we 
shall not laugh if we have to look hunger in the 
face! Now in the evening the snowclouds, which 
have blotted out all things, are lifting, and the 
winter scene is wonderful. The mercury is 5° below 
zero, and the aurora is glorious. In my unchinked 
room the mercury is 1° below zero. Mr. Buchan 
can hardly get his breath; the dryness is intense. 
We spent the afternoon cooking the Thanksgiving 
dinner. I made a wonderful pudding, for which I 
had saved eggs and cream for days, and dried and 
stoned cherries supplied the place of currants. I 
made a bowl of custard for sauce, which the men 
said was ‘“‘splendid;” also a rolled pudding, with 
molasses ; and we had venison steaks and potatoes, 
but for tea we were obliged to use the tea-leaves of 
the morning again. I should think that few people 
in America have enjoyed their Thanksgiving dinner 
more. We had urged Mr. Nugent to join us, 
but he refused, almost savagely, which we regretted. 
My four-pound cake made yesterday is all gone! 
This wretched boy confesses that he was so hungry 
in the night that he got up and ate nearly half of it. 
He is trying to cajole me into making another. 

Nov. 29.—Before the boy came I had mistaken 
some faded cayenne pepper for ginger, and had made 
a cake with it. Last evening I put half of it into 
the cupboard and left the door open. During the 
night we heard a commotion in the kitchen and much 
choking, coughing, and groaning, and at breakfast 
the boy was unable to swallow food with his usual 
ravenousness. After breakfast he came to me whim- 
pering, and asking for something soothing for his 
throat, admitting that he had seen the “ ginger- 
bread,” and “felt so starved” in the night that he 
got up to eat it. I tried to make him feel that it 
was ‘‘ real mean” to eat so much and be so useless, 
and he said he would do anything to help me, but 
the men were so ‘down on him.” I never saw men 
so patient with a lad before. He is a most vexing 
addition to our party, yet one cannot help laughing 
at him. He is not honourable, though. I dare 
not leave this letter lying on the table, as he 
would read it. He writes for two Western perio- 
dicals (at least he says so), and he shows us long 





pieces of his published poetry. In one there are 
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twenty lines copied (as Mr. Kavan has shown me) 
without alteration from ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;” in another 
there are two stanzas from ‘‘ Resignation,” with only 
the alteration of ‘‘ stray” for ‘‘dead;’’ and he has 
passed the whole of Bonar’s ‘‘ Meeting-place” off as 
his own. Again, he lent me an essay by himself, 
called ‘‘The Function of the Novelist,” which is 
nothing but a mosaic of unacknowledged quotations. 
The men tell me that he has “bragged” to them 
that on his way here he took shelter in Mr. 
Nugent’s cabin, found out where he hides his key, 
opened his box, and read his letters and mss. He 
is a perfect plague with his ignorance and self-suffi- 
ciency. ‘The first day after he came while I was 
washing up the breakfast-things he told me that he 
intended to do all the dirty work, so I left the 
knives and forks in the tub and asked him to wipe 
and lay them aside. Two hours afterwards I found 
them untouched. Again the men went out hunting, 
and he said he would chop the wood for several days’ 
use, and after a few strokes, which were only suc- 
cessful in chipping off some shavings, he came in 
and strummed on the harmonium, leaving me with- 
out any wood with which to make the fire for supper. 
He talked about his skill with the lasso, but could 
not even catch one of our quietest horses. Worse than 
all, he does not know one cow from another. Two 
days ago he lost our milch cow in driving her in to 
be milked, and Mr. Kayan lost hours of valuable 
time in hunting for her without success. To-day 
he told us triumphantly that he had found her, 
and he was sent out to milk her. After two hours 
he returned with a rueful face and a few drops of 
whitish fluid in the milk-pail, saying that that was 
all he could get. On Mr. K. going out, he found, 
instead of our ‘‘calico’’ cow, a brindled one that 
had been dry since the spring! Our cow has gone 
off to the wild cattle, and we are looking very grim 
at Lyman, who says that he expected he should live 
on milk. I told him to fill up the four-gallon kettle, 
and an hour afterwards found it red-hot on the 
stove. Nothing can be kept from him unless it is 
hidden in my room. He has eaten two pounds of 
dried cherries from the shelf, half of my second four- 
pound spiced loaf before it was cold, licked up my 
custard sauce in the night, and privately devoured the 
pudding which was to be for supper. He confesses 
to it all, and says, ‘‘I suppose you think me a cure.” 
Mr. K. says that the first thing he said to him this 
morning was, ‘‘ Will Miss B. make us a nice pudding 
to-day?” This is all harmless, but the plagiarism 
and want of honour are disgusting, and quite out of 
—— with his profession of being a theological 
student. 

This life is in some respects like being on board 
ship—there are no mails, and one knows nothing 
beyond one’s little world, a very little one in this 
case. We find each other true, and have learnt to 
esteem and trust each other. I should, for instance, 
go out of this room leaving this book open on the 
table, knowing that they would not read my letter. 
They are discreet, reticent, observant, and on many 
subjects well-informed, but they are of a type which 
has no antitype at home. All women work in this 
region, so there is no fuss about my working, or 
saying, ‘‘Oh, you mustn’t do that,’’ or ‘“‘ Oh, let me 
do that.” 

Vov. 30¢th.— We sat up till eleven last night, so 
confident were we that Edwards would leave Denver 
the day after Thanksgiving and get up here. This 





morning we came to the resolution that we must 
break up. Tea, coffee, and sugar are done, the 
venison is turning sour, and the men have only one 
month left for the hunting on which their winter 
living depends. I cannot leave the territory till [ 
get money, but I can go to Longmount for the mail 
and hear whether the panic is abating. Yesterday I 
was alone all day, and after riding to the base of 
Long’s Peak, made two roly-poly puddings for 
supper, having nothing else. The men, however, 
came back perfectly loaded with trout, and we had a 
feast. Epicures at home would have envied us. 
Mr. Kavan kept the frying-pan with boiling butter 
on the stove, butter enough thoroughly to cover the 
trout, rolled them in coarse corn-meal, plunged them 
into the butter, turned them once, and took them 
out, thoroughly done, fizzing, and lemon-coloured. 
For once young Lyman was satisfied, for the dish 
was replenished as often as it was emptied. They 
caught 401b., and have packed them in ice until they 
can be sent to Denver for sale. The winter fishing is 
very rich. Inthe hardest frost, men who fish not for 
sport, but gain, take their axes and camping 
blankets, and go up to the hard-frozen waters which lie 
in fifty places round the Park, and choosing a likely 
spot, a little sheltered from the wind, hack a hole in 
the ice, and fastening a foot-link to a cotton-wood- 
tree, bait the hook with maggots or bits of easily- 
gotten fresh meat. Often the trout are caught as 
fast as the hook can be baited, and looking through 
the ice-hole in the track of a sunbeam, you see a mass 
of tails, silver fins, bright eyes, and crimson spots, a 
perfect shoal of fish, and truly beautiful the crimson- 
spotted creatures look, lying still and dead on the 
blue ice under the sunshine. Sometimes two men 
bring home 601b. of trout as the result of one 
day’s winter fishing. It is a cold and silent sport, 
however. How a cook at home would despise our 
scanty appliances, with which we turn out luxuries. 
We have only a cooking-stove, which requires in- 
cessant feeding with wood, a kettle, a frying-pan, 
a six-gallon brass pan, anda bottle for a rolling-pin. 
The cold has been very severe, but I do not suffer 
from it even in my insufficient clothing. I takea 

iece of granite made very hot to bed, draw the 
aahots over my head, and sleep eight hours, though 
the snow often covers me. One day of snow, mist, 
and darkness was rather depressing, and yesterday 
a hurricane began about five in the morning, and 
the whole Park was one swirl of drifting snow, like 
stinging wood smoke. My bed and room were white, 
and the frost was so intense that water brought in a 
kettle hot from the fire froze as I poured it into the 
basin. Then the snow ceased, and a fierce wind 
blew most of it out of the Park, lifting it from the 
mountains in such clouds as to make Long’s Peak 
look like a smoking volcano. To-day the sky has 
resumed its delicious blue, and the Park its unrivalled 
beauty. I have cleaned all the windows, which, 
ever since I have been here, I supposed were of 
discoloured glass, so opaque and dirty they were; 
and when the men came home from fishing they 
found a cheerful new world. We. had a great deal 
of sacred music and singing on Sunday. Mr. Buchan 
asked me if I knew a tune called ‘“‘ America,” and 
began the grand roll of our National Anthem to the 
words :— 

** My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” etc. 


December 1st.—I was to have started for Canyon 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


to-day, but was awoke by snow as stinging as pin- 

oints beating on my hand. We all got up early, 
but it did not improve until nearly noon. In the 
afternoon Lyman and I rode to Mr. Nugent’s cabin, 
I wanted him to read and correct my letter to you, 
giving the account of our ascent of Long’s Peak, 
but he said he could not, and insisted on our going 
in, for which young Lyman was more anxious than 
I was, as Mr. Kavan had seen Jim in the morning, 
and departed from his usual reticence so far as to say, 
“There’s something wrong with that man; he'll 
either shoot himself or somebody else.’’ However, 
the “ugly fit” had passed off, and he was so very 
pleasant and courteous that we remained the whole 
afternoon. Lyman’s one thought was that he could 
make capital out of the interview, and write an 
account of the celebrated desperado for a Western 
paper. The interior of the den was frightful, yet 
among his black and hideous surroundings the grace 
of his manner and the genius of his conversation 
were only more apparent. I read my letter aloud— 
or rather “The Ascent of Long’s Peak,” which I 
have written for ‘‘Out West’’—and was sincerely 
interested with the taste and acumen of his criticisms 
on the style. He isa true child of nature; his eye 
brightened and his whole face became radiant, and 
at last tears rolled down his cheek when I read the 
account of the glory of the sunrise. Then he read 
us a very able paper on Spiritualism which he was 
writing. The den was dense with smoke, and 
very dark, littered with hay, old blankets, skins, 
bones, tins, logs, powder-flasks, magazines, old 
books, old moccasins, horseshoes, and relics of all 
kinds. He had no better seat to offer me than a 
log, but offered it with a graceful unconsciousness 
that it was anything less luxurious than an easy- 
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chair. Two valuable rifles and a Sharp’s revolver 
hung on the wall, and the sash and badge of a scout. 
I could not help looking at Jim as he stood talking 
to me. He goes mad with drink at times, swears 
fearfully, has an ungovernable temper. He has led 
a desperate life, and is at times even now un- 
doubtedly a ruffian. There is hardly a fireside in 
Colorado where fearful stories of him as an Indian 
fighter are not told; mothers frighten their naughty 
children by telling them that ‘“‘ Mountain Jim” will 
get them, and doubtless his faults are glaring, but 
he is undoubtedly fascinating, and enjoys a popu- 
larity or notoriety which no other person has. We 
offered to take me down to the plains when I go 
away. Lyman asked me if I should not be afraid 
of being murdered, but one could not be safer than 
with him. 

The cold was truly awful. I had caught a 
chill in the morning from putting on my clothes 
before they were dry, and the warmth of the smoky 
den was most agreeable; but we had a fearful ride 
back in the dusk, a gale nearly blowing us off our 
horses, drifting snow nearly blinding us, and the 
mercury below zero. I felt as if I were going to be 
laid up with a severe cold, but the men suggested a 
trapper’s remedy—a tumbler of hot water, with a 
pinch of cayenne pepper in it—which proved a very 
rapid cure. They kindly say that if the snow detains 
me here they also will remain. They tell me that 
they were horrified when I arrived, as they thought 
that they could not make me comfortable, and that I 
had never been used to do anything for myself, and 
then we complimented each other all round. To- 
morrow, weather permitting, I set off for a ride of a 
hundred miles, and my next letter will be my last 
from the Rocky Mountains. 





FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 


B Bic ee are extinct animals only known to the geo- 
logist by the tracks once made by their feet on the 
soft sandy shores of ancient seas and lakes, which 
subsequently became consolidated into sandstone. 
These impressions are so numerous and varied as to 
have given rise to a distinct branch of paleeontological 
science especially deveted to their interpretation. This 
department of knowledge, which is of comparatively 
recent date, has been termed ‘‘Ichnology,” or 
“Tchnolithology,” from the Greek words ichnos, a 
footprint, Lithos, a stone, and logos, a discourse; lite- 
rally, therefore, signifying a discourse on stone foot- 
prints. The tracks are of several kinds, some of 
which may be further distinguished as Ornithichnites, 


or the footsteps of birds, Saurodichnites, those of" 


reptiles, etc. They occur in almost the earliest 
known fossiliferous deposits, ranging from the Pots- 
dam sandstones of the Cine Cambrian rocks through 
the Devonian and the coal-measures, but abounding 
more particularly in the Permian and Trias, the 
conditions existing during the deposition of which 
being exceedingly favourable to their preservation in 
Britain, Germany, and also in America. 

It will probably be readily admitted that the 
impress left by many good and noble men on the 
century in which they lived has often, in a measure, 
resulted from the circumstances of the times, which 
led them to develop those characteristics and per- 





form the heroic actions for which they have ever 
been held in honoured remembrance. So far, truly, 
‘the age has often moulded the man,” but, on the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that many men of 
great worth and attainments were born a century 
too soon, and it is only succeeding generations 
which have been enabled to rightly estimate their 
value. In like manner, the preservation of the 
fossil footprints has been affected by the plasticity 
and composition of the layers of strata, of various 
ages in geologic history, in which the animals who 
formed them dwelt upon the earth. 

The impressions, indeed, are most readily retained 
when the matrix is composed of layers of fine sand 
containing flinty and talcky particles cemented by 
lime, or aclayey paste with salts of soda, and coloured 
with the red peroxide of iron. If a surface thus 
constituted be left dry by the receding tides, the 
wind fills up the depressions with fine sand, which 
becomes moistened on the return of the waters, and 
after repeated accumulations and repetitions of the 
process becomes gradually consolidated into sand- 
stone. The conditions under which the impressions 
were preserved are best realised by considering the 
formation of recent footprints under similar circum- 
stances. In the Bay of Fundy, in Nova Scotia, the 
tidal waves usually rise to a very great height, and 
undermining cliffs of friable red sandstone and marl 
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become charged with red mud, which is carried up 
by the water and deposited over wide alluvial plains. 
On the retreat of the spring tides a large area is left 
dry for some days, and the surface is hardened by 
the heat of the sun. Sir Charles Lyell visited the 
spot in 1841, and gives a very interesting account of 
his observations on the subject in his “Travels in 
North America.” He arrived at atime when a large 
surface was thus exposed to view, and was enabled 
to trace not only the tracks of burrowing worms, but 
a series of distinct footprints of birds, in regular 
sequence, referable to a small species of sandpiper 
which he had noticed running along the water’s edge. 

The tracks of a cat, evidently in stealthy pursuit of 
the birds, with claws drawn in, were also observable. 
On splitting a mass of half-hardened mud, a second 
row of footmarks made on a former occasion, and 
covered by an earlier deposit, were plainly visible. 
Slabs of the mud, baked in an oven to enable them 
to bear transit, were sent to England, and pre- 
sented to the British Museum, and to the Geological 
Society of London, and thoroughly illustrate the 
modus operandi of the formation and preservation 
of the fossil footprints in the remote past. 

In considering the various kinds of imprints in 
succession we find that the great antiquity of the 
group of soft-bodied Annelides, or worms, which 
crawl on the whole surface of their bodies, has been 
amply demonstrated solely from the occurrence of 
numerous annelide burrowings even in the early 
Cambrian rocks. The trails of the Mollusca, or shell- 
fish, have also been recognised in several formations. 
It is quite possible, moreover, that the more lowly 
organised bivalve Brachiopoda, or lamp-shells, were 
capable of leaving other traces of their existence 
besides the shells so abundant in all marine deposits, 
for a celebrated American naturalist, Professor 
Edward Morse, describes a species of Lingula, which 
lives partly buried in mud, as moving over the sand 
by the action of the sliding motion of the two valves, 
using at the same time the fringes of sete, ‘ which 
swung promptly backwards and forwards, like a gal- 
ley of oars, leaving a peculiar track in the sand.” 
For more definite records, however, we naturally turn 
to those groups of the animal kingdom gifted with 
especial organs of locomotion. Now, although it is 
by no means generally admitted that all the ancient 
Crustaceans were endowed with limbs, it is certain 
that many representatives of the class possessed 
them. It is therefore to be expected that indications 
of their wanderings should be preserved, as in the 
case of the Protichnites of the American Cambrians, 
which were unhesitatingly referred to that group of 
organisms by Professor Owen, who considered that 
there was strong evidence that those curious mark- 
ings in the Potsdam sandstones were formed by the 
‘application of the same instruments, while the 
equal distances at which they recur proved them to 
have been made in regular succession, as in the 
ordinary progression of an animal walking by means 
of limbs.”’ The tracks vary sufficiently to announce 
the presence of at least three or four species of the 
same genus, and in some cases give the idea that 
the animal was supported by water whilst making 
them. The Professor further concludes that the 
imprints were most probably formed by the vertical 
progression of a jointed many-footed Crustacean 
with a long, slender, hard tail, and thus bearing 
most resemblance to the existing Limulus polyphemus, 
the king crab of America and the Moluccas, the sole 








surving member of a once numerous race of ‘“ sword- 
tailed ’’ Crustaceans, and now a common object in 
many of our oe aquaria. Other Crustacean tracks, 
supposed to have been imprinted by a large genus 
with a bifid or two-pronged tail, have been 
described by Mr. Salter from the Llandeilo flags 
of. Shropshire, while those of another species occur 
in the Lower Silurian rocks of Normandy and 
Wales, and Protichnites Scoticus at Eskdale, in 
North Britain. 

Again, the well defined footprints in the carbon- 
iferous strata of Pennsylvania, in North America, 
were the first indications of the existence of air- 
breathing creatures at that remote period of the 
world’s history. These impressions were described 
by Dr. King, in 1844, and are now generally re- 
garded as having been formed by members of that 
group of Labyrinthodont, or “labyrinth-toothed” rep- 
tiles, which attained its maximum point of develop- 
ment in the Triassic deposits, but of which we have 
no longer any living examples. The bones of 
several species of these extinct animals were sub- 
sequently discovered in the coal-measures of Europe 
and North America, but the fact that swamp-dwell- 
ing amphibians were co-existent with the Sigillaria 
and Lepidodendra of the luxuriant forests of that 
epoch was first revealed to us simply by their foot- 
prints, which were obviously too firmly implanted to 
have been formed by animals under water, while 
the presence of associated shrinkage cracks on the 
surface of the slabs showed that it had been exposed 
to the heat of the air and sun, and was a further 
confirmation of the existence of air-breathing ambu- 
latory animals, and necessarily, therefore, of ancient 
land surfaces during the Carboniferous period. The 
markings of colossal ‘‘ hand-footed” Labyrinthodonts 
also occur in the Triassic sandstones of Cheshire, and 
are very abundant in strata of the same age in Ger- 
many, and elsewhere. Among the higher forms of 
reptilian life the tracks of tortoises may be mentioned, 
from the Permian rocks, while in many instances the 
integument protecting the foot is readily discernible, 
and thus some Triassic impressions are recognised as 
having possibly been formed by crocodilian reptiles, 
on account of the scaly covering of the feet, which is 
plainly visible on the sandstone. The Jchnites of the 
‘Wealden rocks, formerly considered as the footprints 
of birds, are now regarded as having been imprinted 
by the feet of huge land-roaming, vegetable-feeding 
dragons, of more than elephantine bulk, such as the 
Iguanodons, and other Deinosaurians haunting the 
shores of that vast estuary. 

But the numberless impressions occurring in the 
Trias of the Connecticut valley in the United States 
far exceed all others in interest from the conclusions 
deduced from them of the existence of birds at that 
epoch, an inference which, although at present un- 
supported by the discovery of any of their bones, and 
therefore resting solely on the evidence of the foot- 
prints, is yet generally regarded as valid. In all, 
the tracks of about thirty kinds of various-sized birds 
were discerned by Dr. Hitchcock, in a layer of grey 
micaceous sandstone, several feet below the surface, 
in a quarry half a mile distant from the Connecticut 
river. They were very abundant, and had un- 
doubtedly been produced by animals walking on two 
feet, with usually three toes, a fourth being occasion- 
ally visible. In some cases the impressions of the 
stiff hairs or bristles adhering to the feet were also 
preserved. The dimensions of some of these foot- 
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steps were truly remarkable. In one species the 
length of the foot was fifteen inches, with a stride 
varying, as might be expected of a creature moving 
at different paces, and sometimes amounting to as 
much as six feet, An interval of four feet apparently 
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represented the ordinary rate of progression of this 
gigantic species, which was probably gregarious, as 
several tracks occur together. Notwithstanding the 
variations in the dip of the strata, the animals seem 
to have passed over its plastic surface with equal 





(After Lyell.) 
! Slab showing footprints of air-breathing reptile, and casts of sun-cracks 
from the coal measures of Pennsylvania. 


facility, often crossing each other’s tracks, but never 
scrambling or sliding, the imprint of the firmly- 


planted feet being very distinctly marked, the joints | 


of the toes and the claws standing out in bold 
telief on the sandstone. 


These impressions are, moreover, of especial inte- 
rest, as affording a striking instance of the instability 
of conclusions based on purely negative evidence. 
Had they not been discovered, our knowledge of 
the geological history of birds would have rested 
on one abnormal Oolitic specimen, the classic ‘“ an- 
cient bird ” of Solenhofen, and the bones of nume- 
rous species from the French Tertiaries known to 
Cuvier. Of late several strange forms of ‘“ toothed 
birds ” have been discovered by Professor Marsh in 





Footprint of Cheirotherium, from the Trias of Saxony. 


the Cretaceous rocks of America, in addition to the 
species described by Professor Owen from the London 
clay of the Isle of Sheppy. The remains of the order 
are, however, very scantily preserved as compared 
with those of other groups of the animal kingdom, a 
fact which Sir Charles Lyell considered to be pro- 
bably accounted for by their powers of flight, which 
often insured them against perishing during floods, 
while their hollow bones and small specific gravity 
prevented their becoming submerged in sedimentary 
deposits ‘‘when they chanced to die swimming on 
the water.” 

The impressions of four-footed animals also occur 
more rarely in the Connecticut sandstones, and the 
bones of small species of those Deinosaurian reptiles 


regarded by evolutionists as one of the transitional 


links between reptiles and birds. It has indeed been 
suggested that many of the so-termed Ornithichnites 








(After Nicholson.) 
Supposed footprint of bird from the Connecticut sandstones, with 
numerous rain pripts. 





were formed in reality by these reptiles, which, it is 
assumed, had the power of walking in an upright 
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position on their hind legs alone, which were much 
larger and stronger than the small, weakly-developed 
fore-limbs, as in the existing kangaroos of the Aus- 
tralian continent. The massive single Wealden foot- 
prints before alluded to have also been referred to 
the same causes. But the conception of the bipedal 
evolutions of the Iguanodons and their unwieldy 
brethren of more than thirty feet in length is cer- 
tainly somewhat an astounding one, and can hardly, 
at any rate, be considered as their habitual mode of 
progression. Professor Owen, indeed, has quite 
recently shown that the Deinosaurs* had absolutely 
no avian affinities, the relative differences in the size 
of their limbs being merely analogous with those of 
the crocodilian reptiles in which the fore-limbs are 
likewise much smaller than the hind ones, and have 
no connection with their powers of locomotion on 
land. That some of the Triassic footprints were 
imprinted by small bipedal reptiles is by no means 
improbable, but, considering that the quadrupedal 
impressions occur but rarely in comparison with the 
‘‘untold thousands” of single tracks, and that the 
texture of the integument preserved in one specimen 
was recognised as resembling the skin of the ostrich, 
and not that of reptiles, the inference that the majo- 
rity were formed by birds seems more consistent with 
facts. It would seem, on the whole, therefore, that 
these extraordinary impressions furnish tolerably 
clear evidence that enormous wading, or wingless, 
birds once roamed the tidal, sandy shores of the 
Triassic seas. As the length of the foot in the 
African ostrich measures ten inches, it is obvious 
that the fossil birds far exceeded the dimensions of 
all existing species, and quite rivalled those of the 





* In the Deinosauria, literally ‘‘ monster-lizards,” a number of smaller 
forms are included besides the Jguanodons, Megalosaurs, and other 
enormous land reptiles; the term is therefore hardly a correct definition 
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giant Dinornis, but recently become extinct on the 
island of New Zealand. 

The ever-changing estuarine conditions prevailing 
during the deposition of the Tertiary series, known 
as the Paris Basin, were, as might be expected, ex- 
ceedingly favourable to the preservation of the foot- 
prints of the numerous kinds of mammalian animals 
so characteristic of that period. In the soft, tenacious 
clays underlying the ‘‘gypsum” the tracks of 
tortoises, batrachians, lizards, and of several wading 
birds abound, with more than fifty species of her- 
bivorous and flesh-eating animals, of many of which 
we have as yet no further record. In fact, the ich- 
nology of these deposits plainly testifies that the ver- 
tebrate fauna of that epoch was much more numerous 
than had been supposed, and that many animals then 
existed which would have passed away utterly un- 
known if their footsteps had not revealed their pro- 
sence on the earth. 

In addition to all the revelations of the animal 
creation, the study of this branch of scientific know- 
ledge also furnishes us with deeply interesting evi- 
dence of the antiquity and similarity of action of the 
meteorological and physical agents so familiar to 
ourselyes. Thus in the ripple-marked sandstones we 
have proof of the former ebbing and flowing of the 
tides, of submarine currents, or of the agitation of lake 
surfaces by the ruffling breeze in long past epochs. 
In the rain cavities, so abundant in many formations, 
we have indications of the fall of beneficent showers, 
and in some instances even of storm-driven rain, and 
of the direction of the wind blowing at the time of 
the tempest, while the glacier grooving occurring 
in rocks of all ages shows that ice and snow prevailed, 
and played no unimportant part in the formation of 
the physical features of the existing world. 

The marvellous preservation of all these records is 
surely not one of the least interesting of the manifold 





of all the members of the order. 


‘‘ wonders of creation.’’ A. ©. 








1" confronting, as we saw in the last paper, the 
propertied and non-propertied classes, Lassalle 
declared war, so to speak, between the third and 
fourth estates, and thus placed himself at the head of 
the social democracy, arrayed against the existing 
order of society. Now began the era of controversy 
and agitation, during which he sets himself to defend 
his social theories, to justify his position, and to 
fortify his vantage ground as the leader of the 
working classes. 

The immediate and external cause of this was the 
split which occurred in theindustrial union of labourers 
at Leipzig, into two factions, those who sympathised 
with, and those who were opposed to, the scheme of 
co-operative reform advocated by Schulze Delitzsch. 
A central committee was appointed to convoke a 
general congress of German Mee at Leipzig, and 
to address Lassalle with a view to obtain his opinion 
as to the best means of improving the condition 
of the labourers, and as to the general value of 
co-operation and association. In answer to this, 
Lassalle still adopts a respectful tone towards Schulze 
Delitzsch, ‘‘ who,” he says, ‘‘ by his indefatigable 
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XII.—LASSALLE AND THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOORACY, 






activity, though standing alone in a season of the 
greatest commercial depression, nevertheless became 
the father of German co-operation, and so has given 
an impulse to the cause of association, most important 
in its remoter consequences, a merit which,” he 
adds, ‘‘I for my part, though his opponent, cannot 
help acknowledging, and in doing sohold out the right 
hand of fellowship to him.” At the same time he 
endeavours to point out the superiority of State-help in 
the formation of co-operative societies, and expresses 
his full approval of the scheme for forming “a 
general association of labourers,” a sort of ‘labour 
league,”’ for the whole of Germany on these principles. 
The league was accordingly founded and Lassalle 
became its first president, with almost dictatorial 
powers. In this way the representatives of State-help 
and self-help were brought face to face. Lassalle, at 
the head of the labour-league, and Schulze Delitzsch, 
the ‘King of the social world,” as his adherents 
called him, were brought in direct collision with each 
other. Now the latter was a man justly esteemed 
for his high public spirit, his disinterested muni- 
ficence, and indefatigable labours on behalf of the 
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lower middle-class and the artisans generally, who 
have been vastly benefited since by the establishment 
of credit-banks, co-operative stores, and associations 
for the purchase of raw material, which had been 
called into existence by Schulze Delitzsch. Unfortu- 
nately, he was induced by the party of liberal 
economists whom he represented to write a pamphlet 
under the title ‘‘A Chapter from a German Work- 
ing Man’s Catechism,” in which he attacks the main 
positions of Lassalle, and rather speaks slightingly of 
the attainments of the latter, although both in econo- 
mic knowledge and literary ability he was the inferior 
of his opponent by a long way. Lassalle confronts 
his adversary with the conscious pride of intellectual 
superiority : ‘‘ I write every line [ write, armed with 
the whole culture of my century.” 

The work which contains his reply is still regarded 
as the ‘‘socialistic canon” of the author, and has 
become the catechism of the German Socialists as the 
work of Karl Marx on ‘‘Capital’’ has become their 
text-book. It is remarkable for the vigour of argu- 
mentative statement, trenchant sarcasm, and the pro- 
digious amount of learning compressed into the least 
possible space, to render it popular for agitatorial 
purposes. The book, it must be added, is remarkable 
also for the expression of very unpleasant and unbe- 
coming personalities which disfigure its pages. 

The question at issue between the two men was 
simply this, Can the labourer raise himself by his own 
unaided power under present circumstances or not? 
Schulze Delitzsch, as the spokesman of the whole free- 
trade party—7.e., the whole bourgeoisie of Germany 
replies in the affirmative. Lassalle, to prove the 
fallacy of this position, develops the theory of what 
he terms the ‘‘brazen law” of wages, resting for 
his authority on Ricardo and the other representa- 
tives of orthodox economy. From it he endeavours 
to show that the rate of wages can never rise much 
above the minimum amount required for daily sup- 
port according to the lowest standard of life. 


“The brazen economic law, which, in the present state of 
things determines the rate of wages in obedience to the laws of 
demand and supply, is this: that the average rate of wages 
continues to be reduced to the least amount necessary for main- 
taining life according to the customary requirements of exist- 
ence, and to secure the perpetuation of the people. This is the 
point round which the real rate of wages gravitates amid all the 
vibrations of the pendulum on either side of it. It cannot rise 
above it permanently, for in this case the easier existence of the 
labourers, occasioned by improved circumstances, would only 
promote more frequent marriages among, and hence a further 
increase of, the population, and with it an addition to the 
number of hands demanding work, and so bringing down wages 
to their former lower condition. Nor can the rate of wages 
fall permanently far below the necessary requirements of exist- 
ence, for in that case emigration, enforced celibacy, depopula- 
tion, and other causes of decrease in the ranks of the labourers, 
arising from the reduced condition, would diminish the num- 
ber of hands, and so raise wages to their former standard.” 





This is the inexorable natural law of the political 
economists, which prevents the labourer from ever 
raising himself from his present sunken position, and 
condemns him to eternal dependence on his employer 
or public benevolence. The proposals of Schulze 
Delitzsch only touch the well-being of small tradesmen 
in their unequal struggle with large capital, a 
struggle which must end in defeat, and can only be 
aggravated and prolonged by such efforts of partial 
Co-operation, aided by private charity, without affect- 
ing in the least the future of the labouring classes. 
The fate of the latter remains the same whilst the 
brazen law of wages prevails, and capital, like a 








sponge, absorbs all the surplus produce remaining 
over and above that which is necessary for the 
maintenance of a labouring class. Nothing can 
rescue them from their degraded condition but 
putting them into a position of meeting capital on 
equal terms, and removing the landmarks which now 
separate employer and employed. In order to do 
this there must be State-intervention in their favour, 
and to secure this the labourers must first become a 
strong political power in the State, since the ruling 
classes, if left to themselves, will not feel inclined to 
legislate contrary to their own interests, or in favour 
of removing any rights and privileges peculiar to 
their order. Hence, again, the necessity of universal 
suffrage. : 

Schulze Delitzsch had laid much stress on tho 
necessity of a more extensive productivity as tho 
only means of increasing the available commodities 
of life, and so promoting a wider diffusion of neces- 
saries and comforts among the less-favoured sections 
of society. He held up co-operation as a means to 
that end, and laid down self-help in contradiction to 
State-help as his leading principle. Lassalle shows, 
on the contrary, that heightened production only 
enriches the employer, according to the brazen law 
of wages, without improving the condition of the 
labourers, that the assistance granted by Schulze 
Delitzsch and others for the purposes of ¢o-operation 
prove the inability of the labourer to help himself, 
and that State-credit and the support of co-operative 
societies by the State are the only available remedy, 
because of the ample resources at the disposal of a 
Government, and the possibility of thus making co- 
operation universal. 

As a matter of fact, he argues, the majority of the 
population are without means; the State represents 
the totality of the individuals composing it. ‘* Why, 
then,’”’ he demands of the labourers, ‘‘ should not 
your great association, the State, exercise its influence 
in furthering and fructifying your small associa- 
tions?” 

It was objected by his opponents that this was only 
reintroducing Louis Blanc’s scheme, but Lassalle 
demurs against this aspersion, and shows the in- 
validity of the arguments against him drawn from the 
failure of the Paris workshops. Again it was ob- 
jected that co-operation, under State-patronage, such 
as Lassalle demanded, implied great risk. He says, 
No! risk only is possible when there is competition 
between the great capitalists. The State has no 
inducement to enter upon a course of risky specula- 
tion, it has every opportunity of guarding itself 
against the dangers of over-production, and is less 
dependent on the fluctuation of the world’s commerce 
and the vicissitudes of trade. Left to himself, the 
labourer must succumb in the present struggle; 
aided by the State, he ean meet his adversaries on 
an equal footing. The initiation of co-operative 
action, therefore, must come from the State. ‘As 
the great battalions in war, so also the huge masses 
of labourers and the great capitalists must decide 
the victory on the economic field of battle. Hence 
nothing would be easier than transforming the free 
competition, which at present crushes the labourer, 
into an instrument of his liberation. But in order 
to this it is necessary to bring the large battalions 
on the side of the labourers—that is, on the side of 
the association. This the State can do as it pleases 
on the armies’ actual battle-field, so also in economic 
warfare, by means of State-credit, which alone can 
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set in motion the labour-battalions and secure for 
them the victory.” 

But Lassalle was not satisfied in merely defending 
his own position. He was determined to carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp, and to lay bare with un- 
sparing criticism the false assumptions and untenable 
positions of the apologists for the present social 
system. Thus, e¢.g., some of the old economists had 
laid down in their text-books (and the assertion. con- 
tained a serious error which Schulze Delitzsch ought 
not to have endorsed) that labour is the sole source 
of all valuable productions. Lassalle fixes on this 
admission, that all labour products taken together 
comprise the wealth of nations, but at the same time 
he shows that the remuneration of labour forms the 
least portion of it, and that all the rest flows into the 
employers’ pocket. From this he deduces the theory 
that capital is nothing else but congealed labour, the 
work of labourers of past generations appropriated 
by the employers, and from this he draws a conclu- 
sion similar to that of Proudhon as to the nature of 
property. He does not assert, indeed, that property 
is theft, but he maintains that property is the 
acquired or appropriated possession of others, and 
will ever remain so as long as the employed is left to 
the mercy of the employer. 

The actual period of Lassalle’s agitation comprises 
only two years, 1862-64; but friend and foe alike 
confess that during this short interval he did the work 
of ten years. He issued about twenty publications, 
some of which equal in contents and importance 
works of large dimension. He conducted at the same 
time a vast correspondence as the organising presi- 
dent of the newly-founded Association of Labourers ; 
he was complicated in a number of lawsuits, always 
pleading his own cause; he visited the most impor- 
tant centres of commerce to address large meetings 
of working men, often having to fight his way 
against opposition and organised obstruction; but 
he persevered to the end, regarding a great class 
conflict unavoidable in the presence of the reactionary 
spirit prevailing at the time among those in power 
and the middle classes; he saw no other remedy but 
to make an appeal to the masses of the people. 
‘‘Give me,” he says, “500,000 German labourers 
who will join my association, and our reaction is no 
more!” 

But he trusted not only to brute force, he aimed 
much higher, and attempted to educate those whom 
he led by teaching them their true position and 
duties in society, and bringing the labourer within 
reach of science. In his defence before the Berlin 
tribunal, where he had been summoned to answer 
against certain charges in connection with the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Working Man’s Programme,” he 
pleads thus: 

‘The alliance of science and the labourers, these 
two opposite poles of society, when once they shall 
have met and embraced each other, will crush all 
the impediments of culture in their brazen arms. 
This is the object for which I am determined to spend 
my life as long as there is any breath in me.” 

And again, in addressing the labourers, he says: 

‘The great honour of this historical vocation—the 
future mission of the labourers—must absorb all the 
thoughts of the labourer. The crimes of an oppressed 
class, the indolent amusements of the thoughtless, 
even the harmless light-heartedness of ordinary 
mortals, do not become you any longer.”’ 

We have now given a sketch of the character, 


opinions, and aims of this remarkable man. It only 
remains to note the results of his agitation, and so 
to form a proximate estimate as to what will be the 
verdict of history at some future date, when passions 
have subsided, on his life and labours. 

Lassalle was determined to make his labourers the 
“ sounding-board” for the utterance of his ideas. 
As may be imagined, he found as much resistance as 
resonance in the dull, heavy masses whose elevation 
he attempted. At first he met with much lethargy 
and indifference. Towards the close of his career 
the difficulty of pacifying malcontents in his own 
ranks, of reconciling their opposing interests, and 
composing their mutual jealousies, often made his 
heart faint and his hopes fail. When, three months 
after the establishment of the Labourers’ Association, 
only one thousand had been enrolled, and the hun- 
dred thousands of which Lassalle had dreamed were 
exceedingly slow in coming forward, he began for a 
moment to assume a desponding tone. ‘‘ These are,” 
he writes to one of his friends, ‘‘ for the present the 
fruits of our labours! Is not this apathy of the masses 
enough to make one despair, my dear Valteich— 
such indifference towards a movement which is set 
in motion purely in their own interest, and with a 
lavish expenditure of intellectual means of agitation? 
Amongst people like the French, these would already 
have produced immense results. When will this dull 
nation shake off at last their lethargy?” Valteich 
recommends immediate dissolution of the association. 
‘‘ Impossible!” replies Lassalle ; ‘‘ this would be a 
shame for our nation and party. Only courage!” 

In the midst of interminable legal prosecutions, 
in the face of innumerable disappointments, his belief 
in his own mission never forsook him ; he is ready to 
suffer and die in the cause. ‘‘I am born, as Heine 
said of me when nineteen years old, to die like a 
gladiator with a smile on my lips,” he says; ‘it is 
unimportant whether I have to suffer more or less in 
life. Let others be happy! In natures like mine it 
is enough to go on struggling, to lose, one by one, 
every drop of blood, to waste away one’s own heart, 
and yet to appear smiling while death is gnawing 
away at one’s inmost soul.” 

But if there were these discouragements, thero 
was also cause for triumph towards the latter por- 
tion of his career. Personal devotion, unbounded 
admiration, and unconditional obedience were ac- 
corded to him by the more intelligent labourers in 
the Rhineland, especially where he had been long 
known and best understood. There he determined, 
in 1863, to hold a general review of his troops. He 
held mass meetings, addressing three thousand in 
one place, five thousand in another. When the 
meeting was broken up on some pretext by the police, 
and Lassalle resorted to the telegraph station to claim 
protection from Berlin, ten thousand labourers 
accompanied him, amid thundering hurrahs. In the 
spring of 1864, in revisiting the same place to hold 
in person, for the first and last time, the anniversary 
of the foundation of the Labourers’ Association, 
hundreds of labourers received him at the stations, 
processions accompanied him to his residence, which 
was adorned with wreaths and bouquets of flowers, 
and presents were heaped upon him from all 
quarters. In every town, and all along his process 
from place to place, he was greeted with serenadings, 
triumphal arches, inscriptions, wreaths, and there 
were acclamations and popular rejoicings without 

















end. Old and young labourers crowded around him 
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to obtain a shake of his hand or a glance from his 
eye. Sometimes twenty-five decorated carriages fol- 
lowed him as a guard of honour. Lassalle, elated by 
these successes, looking back on the small beginnings 
of his agitation, and comparing them with the pre- 
sent promising aspect of affairs, brings his eloquent 
speech on this occasion to a close in these words: 
“We have at last compelled the labourers, the 
people, the learned—even the bishops and the king 
—to recognise the truth of our principles.” 

Still even in this moment of triumph Lassalle felt 
the insecurity of his position and saw dangers ahead 
in the apathy of the masses and in the ill-will, envy, 
and coarse violence of his opponents. These he all 
foresaw, and with a deep consciousness of the gravity 
of his position, the strength of the opposing forces 
arrayed against him, and his own heavy responsibility 
in consequence thereof, he expresses a pvesentiment 
that he himself must fall a victim to the cause, and 
hopes some one may arise to take it up in his place. 

Soon after this he actually died, not a martyr’s 
death, but in a duel entirely of a private nature. 
Nevertheless, his followers regarded it in a different 
light and looked upon it as the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. Thus ended prematurely the career of 
one whose memory is still honoured among the 
working classes of the present day, although under 
successive leaders they have far departed from the 
principles of their first master. 

A movement such as that of the social democracy 
in Germany cannot be maintained without the exist- 
ence of much latent discontent among the people. 
No agitation, such as that of Lassalle,in the face of 
many obstacles, is possible without strong popular 
passion to support it. The masses hail as a prophet 
one who gives utterance to their long-felt grievances 
and long-repressed aspirations. In a healthy con- 
dition of society the people do not agitate, and 
Lassalle’s successes in organising class against class, 
and employer against employed, could never have 
existed if the foundation of this success had not been 
laid in the social condition of the times. 

A long era of legislative restrictions, the evil 
results of what Mr. Laing, in his ‘‘ Observations 
on the Social and Political State of the European 
People in 1848 and 1849,” calls excessive func- 
tionarism, the paternal rule of the State preventing 
the development of self-government, irritating by 
its constant interference with individual liberty, and 
misleading the people in times of distress to look 
to the all-powerful State for a remedy—these were 
some of the proximate causes of discontent of the 
people which induced them to lend a willing ear to 
Socialist agitators in presence of many evils resulting 
from our modern industrial system, and still more 
aggravated by a crushing military system. Hence 
when the French Revolution of 1848 sent a thrill of 
popular commotion through Europe, Germany felt 
the shock more than any other country. The 
revolutionary spirit then aroused was repressed, but 
not subdued, by the reactionary tactics of Go- 
vernments; it has received fresh aliment from the 
later constitutional struggles in Prussia, and has 
been, moreover, stimulated by the national aspira- 
tions which followed the signal successes at Sadowa 
and Sedan. Social disharmonies and social distress, 
which have been the occasion of so many Utopian 
schemes elsewhere, have produced in Germany, 
where general education and intellectual develop- 
ment naturally produce higher social ideals, that 
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semi-political and semi-social movement which now 
threatens to become a disturbing factor in the 
organisation of society, and which conjures up from 
time to time the spectre of a social revolution, in 
spite of the protection afforded by bayonets and 
standing armies. 

The rapid growth of this movement is remarkable. 
Since the organisation of the Socialistic party by 
Lassalle, the number of adherents has marvellously 
increased, in spite of intestine dissensions, and the 
comparative incapacity of some of its leaders. The 
sum spent in agitation is over £15,000 per annum. 
The journals of the party have risen to fifty in 
number, besides other minor publications. In the 
last election, one-tenth of all the votes in the Ger- 
manic Empire were Socialistic, and twelve Socialists 
were returned as members of the national legislature,* 
an extraordinary result, to use the words of the 
‘«'Times”’ correspondent, for a movement not twenty 
years old; and we may add, also, a result containing 
a solemn warning to those who are in the habit of 
treating with contempt these Socialistic schemes as 
undeserving of serious attention. Those who will 
persist in smiling at these ‘‘ dreams of babies,” and 
in ignoring the existence of social disharmenies, 
which are as fuel to the flame of Socialistic agitation, 
are the greatest enemies of social order, crying 
‘* Peace, peace,’’ where there is no peace. Yet such 
are often the men who receive the attention and 
undeserved gratitude of their fellow-citizens. 

Thus, ¢.g., a statue was erected the other day to a 
man of great worth, but one whose erroneous 
apologies of existing social arrangements have done 
much to defer social reforms, and, consequently, 
helped in stimulating the spirit of revolution. F. 
Bastiat, whose statue was unveiled in April last 
by M. Léon Say, had made it his object to show the 
perfect ‘harmony in the self-constituted organisation 
of free society, and never ceased to proclaim that its 
laws, too, were natural, and were best fitted to pro- 
mote our material welfare if the foolish wisdom of 
half-taught men would allow them unfettered ac- 
tion,” etc. 

It is rather remarkable that almost within a month 
of this public manifestation of agreement with the 
principle here laid down, the world should be shocked 
by a double attempt on the life of the Emperor of 
Germany by men deeply saturated with Socialistic 
ideas, although acting without any authority from 
and afterwards solemnly discarded by the Socialist 
Associations. If the present resultant of the acting 
forces in the ‘‘mechanism of industrial society ’’ were 
as satisfactory as Bastiat and others would have 
them to be, the dangers from Socialistic agitation 
could not be what they are. There would be no 
need for special laws and repressive measures against 
it, for it would disappear entirely in the absence of 
real support in the minds and hearts of the people. 

It is the merit of Lassalle to have, if not exploded 
entirely, at least considerably weakened, this notion 
of social harmony. In trying to dispel the delu- 
sion he may have overstated the truth in a con- 
trary direction, by drawing an overcharged gloomy 
picture of our present society and presenting the 
shadowy side of our social system in an exaggerated 
form. Nevertheless, in doing so he arrested the 








* « Times,” March 22nd, 1877.—The result of the elections for this 
year appear to be less favourable to the Socialists in reducing the 
number from twelve to probably six or eight members. But this loss is 
amply made up for by the formidable minorities recorded in their behalf 
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attention of the true friends of humanity, and paved 
the way towards social reforms. 

His own scheme is open to serious objection; the 
fate of which he speaks as overhanging the present 
commercial world, with all its contingencies, would 
not be removed by resorting to the mode of produc- 
tion he suggests by means of State authority. 

The foresight of capitalistic speculation, guided 
by self-interest, is a far better security against these 
evils than the most vigilant observation of central 
commissions appointed by the State which he recom- 
mends. The evils of our social system cannot be 
exorcised by the wand of governmental Prosperos. 
Social conjunctures affecting the condition of the 
people cannot be decreed away by Act of Parliament. 
Time and experience in the future, as in the past, 
will suggest legislative measures and efforts of private 
benevolence, with a view to remove the evils resulting 
from them by degrees and without revolutionary 
changes. 

Again, Lussalle’s constant appeals to force, now 
turning to absolute monarchy, then again to demo- 
cracy, to serve his purpose of improving the condition 
of the labouring people, will find little sympathy in 
a country like this, jealous of its liberties and averse 
to State control. 

His intolerant opposition to the well-meant efforts 
of co-operation, to the utter exclusion almost of the 
principle of self-help, are without excuse in one who 
believed in social evolution, and who ought, there- 
fore, to have looked upon such small beginnings as 
the promise of a gradual spread of co-operative in- 
stitutions. 

His utterly ignoring St. Simon’s great principle to 
respect the religious factor in calculating with the 
forces in society, and his disregard of the moral 
influence required for raising man, have borne bitter 
fruit in the subsequent development of the move- 
ment down to our own day in retarding, directly and 
indirectly; the social improvement of the masses from 
within and without. He thus encouraged the mate- 
rialistic tendencies of his followers, who in this 
respect, however, only imitate what has been called 
the ‘‘ ethical materialism ”’ of the higher classes, and 
helped in withdrawing from it all moral and religious 
enthusiasm, as well as the sympathy and support of 
the religious world and men of culture. 

On the other hand, the work of this German 
Socialist has not been without some good results. 
He has done much in educating the operatives of 
Germany in economic science, and impressing the 
minds of the philanthropists and social reformers 
with the conviction ‘‘ that something must be done ”’ 
to bring about a more satisfactory relationship 
between rich and poor—with a view to solve pending 
social questions. The steady, the very slow rise 
of wages, tlie possibility of which Lassalle erro- 
neously denied, may also be partly ascribed to the 
association spirit and the legalised system of combi- 
nation among the workmen which his agitation 
called forth. 

Lastly, though reckless in his agitation against 
what he considered the abuses of the times, Lassalle 
remaining strictly within the lines of Nationalism, as 
distinguished from the Internationalism of later days, 
prepared the minds of the labourers for that loyal 
support they afforded to the establishment of German 
unity in the great national struggle of 1870-71, which 
must ever be remembered in their favour. 

If Lassalle erred in many respects he could plead at 











least honesty of purpose, for he had nothing to gain 
and much to lose in the part he played. ‘‘ No one,” 
says a lady who knew him intimately, his faults as 
well as his virtues, ‘‘ who heard him could doubt the 
honesty of his convictions.” Standing, as he says hoe 
did throughout, ‘‘on the height of a volcano,” we 
must not wonder that his conduct is sometimes uncer- 
tain and inconsistent, that he coquets at times with 
the representatives of: the autocracy, and shows ten- 
der feelings towards leaders of Ultramontanism, that 
his letters to his intimates do not always correspond 
to his utterances before mixed assemblies. Such 
inconsistencies are peculiar to all great popular 
leaders. 

That aman with such giant powers should also 
have great faults is only what we expect. That there 
was something of the grandeur of a Cesar, and a 
great deal of the spirit of a Catiline in him, is acknow- 
ledged by one of his most friendly biographers. It 
is the fate of such men to be overpraised by friends 
and underrated by enemies. But, as the same 
authority remarks in another place, ‘the flood of 
time washes away the errors, humanity inherits the 
rest.” 

Lassalle died in his fortieth year. The inscription 
over his tomb is from the pen of the great scholar 
Béckh: ‘ Here lies all that is mortal of Ferdinand 
Lassalle, thinker, and man of war.’ From the lips 
of well-instructed men, bitter enemies of the cause 
which Lassalle espoused, the present writer, in a 
recent tour in Germany, has heard frequently words 
of regret that Lassalle is no more, together with the 
assurance that Socialism would never have sunk so 
low and become such a dangerous power in the Stato 
under the guidance of Ferdinand Lassalle. 





Marietices. 


UNORGANISED CHARITY.—We have a note of an instructive 
example, which once came home, and probably with some little 
force, to the Board of Guardians at Retford. A maiden lady, 
aged fifty-two, named Charlotte Taylor, according to a local 
journal, ‘‘had for a length of time been considered quite 
destitute, and the charitable ladies of the town and neighbour- 
hood had allowed her liberal relief, besides the assistance she 
had been getting from the guardians as an outdoor pauper.” 
On one occasion the relieving officer found Miss Taylor from 
home ; and, rightly or wrongly, properly or improperly, availed 
himself of the opportunity for doing a little “investigation” 
within the walls of herdomicile. The following is the inventory 
of ascertained results of the ‘‘ find,” if we may so call it, which 
this inquisitorial person presented to the Board :—66 excellent 
pairs of boots ; 15 petticoats ; 33 flannel petticoats and drawers; 
12 unmade dresses ; in a box, £2 12s. 104d. ; in a glass bottle 
wrapped in cloth, and concealed in an old stocking, £40 10s. 
in gold. Or take another case, which occurred at Dartmouth. 
A bedridden old dame, who had long been in receipt of charity 
and out-door relief, was living in extreme indigence and misery. 
That objectionable and inquisitorial process called ‘‘ investiga- 
tion” was also resorted to in this case, the result being the 
discovery of a bag containing 100 sovereigns. The richest 
feature in this case was that one of her benefactors, nettled at 
the discovery, posted off to demand explanations. The old lady 
evidently, and no doubt with much justice, regarding Unor 
ganised Charity as eminently the Charity which “ believeth all 
things,” informed him in reply that it was a mere slip of the 
memory, she had quite forgotten all about the hundred sove- 
reigns. But a case which occurred on our own church-cdistrict 
is worth noting, as having given rise to a humble law suit m 
the Marylebone County Court. A crossing sweeper in Park 
Road, Regent’s Park, had acquired from Unorganised Charitys 
neighbouring and numerous disciples so many coal tickets that, 
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his cellar being quite full, he passed the surplus, for the time 
being, over to one of our small district coal-shed dealers, as he 
himself alleged, fora ‘‘consideration,” as she counter-alleged, in 
the way.of a free gift, he knowing not what else to do with 
them. The controversy hiatal in a verdict for the defen- 
dant. One woyld rather like to know whether, having thus got 
them, as the phrase runs, ‘‘free-gratis for nothing,” she after- 
wards demanded the full market price from her customers. 
This reminds us of another case of coals, the measure whereof 
was ‘‘ good, pressed down, and running over.” <A clergyman 
of our acquaintance had been asked bya sick man (if he was 
sick) for prayer and coals,—or coals and prayer, we forget which. 
The void grate arrested his gaze as he entered, and would no 
doubt have affected in some degree the terms of his supplication 
had nothing occurred to prevent. Just as he had knelt down, 
however, the door flew open, and, bending beneath his burden, 
in staggered a man with a large sack of: coals on his back. Not 
observing or not heeding the mute anguish of the sick man as 
he imploringly motioned him to avaunt, but uttering something 
about ‘‘top o’ the t’others, I s’pose.” he threw open the door of 
a large closet, and revealed to the astonished gaze of the intend- 
ing suppliant coals enough to keep a dozen fires burning for as 
many days. Examples of this kind might, however, be multi- 
plied. On our own church-district there one day stood at one 
of its doorways a pair of mutes, not clad in rusty, shabby attire, 
but raiment which looked bran new. Groups of on-lookers had 
assembled, ng a whom might have been heard the remark, 
“It’s th’ old lady in the top-floor back, as used to have the 
winter coals.” Anon drew up plumed hearse and mourning 
coaches, two in number, all drawn by four horses, and their 
appointments looking bran new too. Fronting the hearse, and 
escorted by two pages, was a sable plume of feathers, waving 
with a kind of sombre special slowness, as though the passin 
breeze was slacking its pace to view the solemn sight. An 
now, the throng of beholders swollen to a dense and crushing 
mass, the stately coffin descends, is inserted in the hearse, and 
the sable cortége moves slowly on. Not more slowly for one 
mile and a half moved the ashes of Waterloo’s victor to their 
last resting-place than moved to theirs the remains of which 
the present cavalcade had charge. And now who and what was 
the deceased ? She had for some years been a pet protégé of our 
esteemed friend Unorganised Charity, Time was she had 
received our own winter coals, but a vague notion arising that 
she was better off than she seemed, these had been discontinued. 
Other almsgivers, however, crowded in to supply our lack ; 
comparatively distant Bayswater sending its well-meant contri- 
butions. Soa it came to pass that when she died her assets 
comprised, inter alia, sundry sacks of coal, on which we can 
only hope the legacy duty department received its due quota of 
duty. One of the executors, a district acquaintance of ours, 
having permitted us to inspect the will and undertaker’s bill, 
we are in @ position to assure the British public that the 
following were the arrangements by the thoughtful testatrix 
directed to be observed on the occasion of her interment :— 
Mutes to stand at the door one hour before the departure of the 
funeral cortége ; a plume of feathers, attended by two pages, to 
precede the hearse; a hearse and four horses; two mourning 
coaches with four horses each ; the best velvets and feathers to 
be used, and all in attendance to wear the best silks and crapes; 
the funeral to walk at the slowest possible pace for the first mile 
andahalf. We hear of the inexorable logic of facts : what about 
their satire? Are not facts often the keenest of all satirists ? 
Could Juvenal, Cervantes, Regnier, Pope, any or all, produce 
anything half so keealy caustic as lies lodged in the above 
incidents ?”—Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity-Organiza- 
tionist. By T. Hornsby Wright. (Hunt & Co.) 


FREE Concerts 1N Panis.—There are very few places in 
Paris, apart from the public museums and picture galleries, 
which can be seen for nothing ; and with regard to the esta- 
blishments above the portals of which ‘entrée libre” is written, 
I might counsel you to bear in mind the wise maxim which 
bids us to beware of the Greeks and of the gifts which they give. 
To be admitted, ostensibly free, gratis, and for nothing, to a 
Champs Elysées concert, to be privileged to listen to bad instru- 
mental music and worse singing, and to be called upon to pay 
three franes fifty centimes for a glass of sour beer, a cup of 
chicory coffee, or some brandy which makes you sick, may be 
humorous from the proprietor’s point of view, but is scarcely a 
comic transaction so far as you are concerned.—G@. 4. Sala. 


Law oF PrimoGentTurE.—In England primogeniture is as 
much the law of the land as gaming is the reverse, and, should 
the reader ask, as he may naturally do, why I bring two such 
“pparently opposite subjects into juxtaposition, my answer is 
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that, whenever a blow is struck at theprinciple of primogeniture 
the existing cause will be found in the thorough conviction of 
men’s minds, however hitherto opposed to the change, that the 
primary and only defensible object of such a law has been and 
is constantly set at nought by reckless gambling on the part of 
those immediately interested in that law’s preservation. The 
argument in favour of primogeniture is that the “ancestral 
homes of England,” and the broad lands attached to them, should 
be handed down intact from father to son, with means sufficient 
to keep them up in a manner befitting the station of the posses- 
sor, and thereby giving him a legitimate influence in his country. 
On the other hand, the opponentsargue that it is “‘hard lines” for 
the younger sons of noblemen and wealthy commoners to find them- 
selves, at the death of their fathers, in comparative poverty, after 
having been brought up in the same habits of luxury as their elder 
brothers. For many years, the younger branches of the aris- 
tocracy were ‘‘food for powder” in the army or navy, or in a 
few instances, where family livings were pecs: Ae were inducted 
to them, however unfit they might be for the sacred office. 
Happily, in our days, a more liberal feeling prevails, and the 
upper ten thousand are too happy to let their sons emigrate to 
Australia, New Zealand, India, or Canada, or to find them a 
— in mercantile houses at home.—Lord W. Lennox's Recol- 
ections. 


Parts OF SprEcH.—From the ‘‘Cape Times,” quoted in the 
‘Literary World,” we learn that the following pithy lines, 
describing the nine ‘‘ parts of speech” in English grammar, were 
written by Mr. Buchanan, librarian and shorthand writer to the 
Legislative Council in Cape Colony :— 

I. 
Three little words you often see, 
Are articles a, an, and the. 


II. 
A noun is a name of any thing, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 


III. 
Adjectives show the kind of noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 


IV. 
Instead of nouns the pronouns stand, 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 


Vv. 

Verbs tell us something to be done, 

To read, write, count, sing, jump, or run. 
VI. 

How things are done the adverbs tell, 

As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 


VII. 
Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men and women, wind or weather. 


vill. 
The preposition stands before 
A noun, as in, or through, the door. 


IX. 
The interjection shows surprise, 
As oh! how pretty! ah! how wise! 


The whole are called nine parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking, teach. 


WELSHMEN, ACCORDING TO LorD ABERDARE.—Lord Aber- 
dare writes to the “South Wales Daily News” to correct the 
erroneous impression that he had stated ‘‘that Wales had 
never produced a great man.” What he really said was that 
‘* whereas no cultivated German or Frenchman would hesitate 
in naming a dozen Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen who, 
during the last century, had attained eminence in science, 
literature, or politics, he would have great difficulty in naming 
a single Welshman so distinguished within the same period.” 
‘*T made that statement,” adds Lord Aberdare, ‘‘as chairman 
of an Eisteddfod held at Merthyr some twenty years ago, in 
order to rebuke the practice of extravagant self-laudation which 
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then prevailed at those mectings, and which tended to shed 
ridicule on them, and almost to justify the gibes and jeers which 
at that time were poured on an ancient institution, of which in 
many respects Wales was justly proud. I had myself frequently 
heard fervid Welsh orators exalt their nation intellectually 
above all others, and trace the greatness of almost every eminent 
Englishman—of Shakespeare, Milton, Cromwell, Wellington, etc. 
—to the Welsh blood which, with more or less truth, was said 
to flow in their veins. I heard the late Dr. James, of Panteg, 
ae Caractacus above all heroes, ancient and modern. I 
eard the judges of a Welsh poem on that hero, to which a prize 
was adjudicated, assert that the poem was equal, if not superior, 
to any other epic poem, not excepting the ‘Iliad’ or ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ Such extravagant panegyrics I considered as not 
only absurd but mischievous, and I therefore ventured upon a 
remark which certainly, as you say, exposed me to very ‘ free 
criticism.’ Innumerable prizes were offered at succeeding 
Eisteddfodau for the best essay in refutation of my statement. 
My contention was, ‘ Be modest ; for educated Europe will not 
admit your claims to intellectual superiority ; it knows nothing 
of your great men.’ Oddly enough, both my critics and I 
overlooked a Welshman, then living, who amply fulfilled all 
the conditions I required, and that was the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, who, although in temperament and character 
he had more of the Saxon than the Celt, and was undoubtedly the 
offspring of a mixed race, was yet a Welshman by birth, family, 
and residence. In conclusion, let me repeat what I have often 
said before, that Welshmen only need the advantages in higher 
education possessed, and long possessed, by Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Irishmen, to rival them in scientific and literary 
attainments, as, in my opinion, they do in natural ability. I 
claim no more for them ; but their inferiority in that essential 
respect is one which, for the credit of Wales, ought speedily to 
be removed.” Upon this the ‘‘ Times” remarks in a leading 
article: ‘*The Welsh are industrious, thrifty, and generally 
sober. They manage to hold their ground on small properties 
much better than the English, who almost universally degenerate 
when they cease to rise. They do not excite the jealousy of 
the English by dashing to the front as Irishmen do, or by slowly 
and safely working their way to that position, with the cer- 
tainty of success, as Scotchmen do. The Welsh do not meet 
us everywhere and beat us in the race of life. They are not 
long headed or long tongued, or large hearted and minded, 
or overbearing or overweening, or over anything, except in a 
way that does us no harm whatever. Truth to say, their most 
charming quality in English eyes is just that which Lord 
Aberdare wishes to chastise them out of. It is their pretty 
little vanity ; their sweet self-complacency ; their lovely self- 
conceit ; their absolute satisfaction with what they suppose to 
be their poetry and history. We wonder to see the innocent 
creatures hugging something, and when we look into it and find 
it nothing at all we love them all the more for it. We feel 
them safe and easy neighbours, who will not set the pace too 
strong for us. Our other neighbours are hurrying us out of 
breath and off our legs. Art, science, politics, discovery, and 
even poetry, are all developing at such a rate that there is no 
keeping up with them in these days. So it is pleasant to 
glance over the shoulder.and see at least one of our neighbours 
always steadily in the rear, and satisfied with that position.” 


Spanish Art TREASURES ‘‘ LOOTED” BY THE FRENCH.— 
The Napoleonic invasion of Spain, in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, swept through the country like an earthquake 
wave. Viewed. in its true colours, it was neither more nor less 
than a plundering expedition of a horde of vulgar thieves. 
These modern Vandals mainly sought for gold and silver, and 
although they certainly destroyed a great number of precious 
works of art, it was done in mere brutal ignorance. ‘ All 
was fish,” in fact, ‘‘ which came into their net” in the precious 
metals. I doubt, however, if the sum-total of loss from the 
French plunder and destruction of Spanish works of ecclesiastical 
art at all comes up to that of the insidious drain which has gone 
on quietly for the last twenty years or so— that is, since the set- 
ting in of the passion for medieval and Renaissance antiquities in 
the various countries of Europe. Soult and Junot were the 
chief plunderers. I have taken up too much of your space 
already, but I wish to gibbet another of the Napoleonic rob- 
bers, A worthy associate of Soult and Junot was Caulaincourt. 
This truculent scoundrel, in July, 1808, entered the undefended 
city of Cuenca. The clergy came out to meet him in procession, 


with banners and crosses, and with a flag of truce flying ; vet 
he shot them down and butchered them in a heap, and then he 
lost no time in moving off the splendid plate from the Cathe- 
dral treasury to his own quarters as his own private “ loot.” 
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Then was demolished one of the nobiest works of the gold- 
smith’s art the world has seen—the great silver-gi!t ‘‘custodia,” 
a vast shrine some 8 ft. or 10 ft. Tigh, the glorious work of 
more than one generation of great artists, the Beccerrilles of 
Cuenca. There is a lingering tradition in the town, however, 
that this great work did not entirely go into the melting-pot. 
When, many years ago, I was at Cuenca, I was told that some 
fragments of it were ‘known to be still extant in the district, in 
private hands. I was not, however, fortunate enough at the 
time to find any of them; but to my great delight, when in 
Madrid a few weeks ago, two beautiful fragments of this very 
‘*custodia”’ were brought tome. They are two exquisite little 
statuettes in high relief, and it is interesting to note that their 
exact place in the great work can be gathered from the minute 
description of the ‘‘custodia” by Cean Bermudez. I recom. 
mend the Spanish Government to offer a liberal price for the 
remaining pieces, and, should they obtain them, my two frag. 
ments shall go back again to Spain.—J. c. ROBINSON, in “‘ Times.” 


Kosmos.—The physical history of our globe, in which some 
have seen only waste, disorder, and confusion, teems with end. 
less examples of economy, and order, and design ; and the result 
of all our researches, carried back through the unwritten records 
of past time, has been to fix more steadily our assurance of the 
existence of one supreme Creator of all things, to exalt more 
highly our conviction of the immensity of His perfections, of 
His might and majesty, His wisdom and goodness, and all-sus- 
taining Providence, and to penetrate our understanding with a 
profound and sensible perception of the ‘‘ high veneration man’s 
intellect owes to God.” The earth from her deep foundations 
unites with the celestial orbs that roll through boundless space 
to declare the glory and show forth the praise of their common 
Author and Preserver ; and the voice of natural religion accords 
harmoniously with the testimonies of Revelation, in ascribing 
the origin of the universe to the will of one eternal and dominant 
intelligence, the Almighty Lord and supreme first cause of all 
things that subsist—‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever” 
—‘‘ before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth 
and the world were made, God from everlasting, and world 
without end.” —Dcean Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


SHELL-FisH IN 1675.—We have received from a correspon- 


dent a curious old bill rendered in the reign of Charles 11 to Mr. — 


Walter Tucker, the Mayor of Lyme, in Dorset. It was on the 
occasion of his entertaining the judges on their assize visit. The 
items are:—Thirty lobsters, £1 10s.; six crabs, 6s.; 100 
scallops, 5s.; 400 oysters, 4s.; 50 oranges, 2s. This seems 
rather an odd bill of fare. That the judges were supposed to be 
partial to shell-fish seems evident, but why aoe oranges go 
with crabs and lobsters? It might be worthy of note if the 
sentences could be found which the judges passed on the culprits 
after such a supper.—Jleat and Provision Trades Review. 


NAPOLEON III AND THE CorstcAN MovucHarps.—Though 
the Emperor was rather a brave man than otherwise, he was by 
no means so bold as he sometimes appeared to be, and his faith 
in his star—so far as his personal safety was concerned— 
required much material support in the way of constant and 
minute precaution against the ever-threatening danger of 
assassination. He had his own police—quite a distinct organ- 
isation from the secret police—who were really rather a secret 
body-guard than police agents. The members of this force were 
chiefly Corsicans. They were undistinguishable in appearance 
from ordinary citizens, were generally, indeed, elegautly 
dressed, and often sported the red ribbon of the Legion in their 
button-holes. They were never far from the Emperor. Their 
chief haunts were in front of the Tuilleries, the Rue di Rivoli, 
Place du Carousel, the Tuilleries Garden, the adjacent quais, 
and the neighbourhood of the Chateau generally. Every man 
of them was armed with dagger and revolver, and the Emperor 
never stirred abroad, either on foot or horseback, or en voiture, 
without having several, sometimes many, members of this body 
about him. To agents of the secret police — technically 
mouchards—fell the duty of mixing in the crowd, picking up 
miscellaneous information, and ‘‘ spotting” suspicious charac- 
ters, whose preoccupied air or over-eagerness to get near their 
Majesties bespoke danger. These men put on blouses and 
assumed various disguises, the more effectually to carry out their 
purpose, and, like the secret guard, they were always armed. 
The orders were to arrest any individual who looked like want- 
ing to kill the Emperor, while to the Corsican guard was 
assigned the duty of coming to the rescue in the event of the 
would-be assassin evading the vigilance of the mouchards ; and 
they allowed no man whom they did not know to come within 
striking distance of their master. 
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